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' Painted in Parma some most charming frescoes, 
In San Giuseppe's church, and San Giovanni's ; 
And you shall paint the roof of my saloon. 
Farewell, my friend! Farewell, sweet mis- 
tress ! We 
Shall meet ere long, and then it shall go hard 
But we are happy as our hearts can wish. 

[Exit. 

Battista. 
Well now, Antonio, well ! And will you say, 
I brought you evil tidings ? . 

Antonio. 

Come ! your hand ! 
Tou are an honest fellow ! 

Battista (smiling malignantly). 
Ah, no doubt ! 
But I must go to get your dinner ready. 

[Exit. 

Antonio. 

By heavens, 'tis true ; 'tis true ! Whene'er our 

need 
Is sorest, help is ever near at hand.. 
Come, wife, Maria, come, rejoice with me ! 

(embraces her ) 
Is it not true, what I so oft maintain. 
The world has some good people in it still ? 

A man has but to toil, — achieve some work 

And straight he finds a patron, help, and friends! 
Thou lookest sad ! Nay, love, rejoice with me ! 
I cannot guide the pencil now; no, no ! 
My hand is full of tremor, like my heart, 
For very gladness. (Enter Giovanni.) Come, 

thou darling boy, 
Come with thy father ! We shall dine anon ; 
Till then, my boy, we'll' have a romp together. 
(Takes tlie boy in his arms and goes into 
the wood with him) 

Maria. 
Rejoice ? God, my heart forbodes some ill. 
This lord, he shows too clearly by his look, 
His touch— Oh, holy Virgin ! My Antonio, 
Dost thou rejoice ? Thy pure, unspoiled soul 
Hath no suspicion of his vile intent. 
Yet the betrayer shall be brought to shame. 
But thou, thy hope, thy joy ! alas for them! 
No longer is our heaven serene and blue, 
A hot sirocco fans us with its breath; 
The hurricane ascends on murky clouds, 
And lowers above our little cottage home 
Alas, a doom is on our lowly lot! 
The livid lightning, revelling in ruin. 
Is charged with fate! and we — who, who shall 
save us ? 

END OF ACT FIRST. 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE CULTIVATION AND PATRONAGE 
OF AST. , 

LETTER SECOND. 

[From Blackwood's Magazine, 1821.] - 

Sir, — At the close of my former letter, I pro- 
mised to inform you what steps I pursued in 
consequence of my interview with the venerable 
person whom I lately consulted, respecting my 
son's desire to embrace the profession of an ar- 
tist. The apparent inconsistency— not to say 
absurdity, of that gentleman's final instruc- 
tions, must, I am persuaded, have reminded you 
of the well-known receipt for dressing a cucum- 
ber in perfection ; the most remark'ableparticu- 
lars in that process being very similar, which 
was, that after carefully combining a given 
quantity of the sliced fruit, with due portions 
of oil and vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard, and 
other ingredients, the whole composition, so 
prepared for the table, should be thrown out of 
the window into the street. Indeed his royal 
receipt, for preparing and dishing up an artist, 



brought this cucumber- prescription so strongly 
to my mind, that I was restrained from smiling 
in the face of my obliging counsellor, only, by 
the earnest and grave manner in which his re- 
commendation was conveyed. . 

That genius is more or less intimately, allied 
to madness, has been long imagined ; : and al- 
though that notion may be/wholly groundless, 
I confess the directions I.had just received for 
the cultivation ,of taleiits, intended- for the 
highest exertions of; art, with their ultimate 
application, seemed to countenance the general 
opinion ; and fearing that the respectable artist 
whom I had. been consulting, was actually suf- 
fering under that calamity, I thought it advis- 
able to try my fortune again, by applying to 
some other professional man, who, though not 
quite so great a genius, might have his intellects 
under better regulation. 

I accordingly waited upon a gentleman, whom 
fame reported to be the person exactly suited to 
my purpose. To him, therefore, I opened my 
case, produced many specimens of my son's 
abilities, as I had done before, and mentioned 
his passion for the Arts, and anxious desire to 
excel in that department which was accounted 
the most honorable : on all which his observa- 
tions were in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Perhaps I was blamable, but I thought it only 
fair to repeat the conversation I had just before 
held with auother artist, and expressed my sur- 
prise at the singular conclusion of his instruc- 
tions, in a way that intimated my suspicions as 
to the deranged state of his mental faculty. 

My new friend, however, seemed entirely to 
approve the advice I bad received, with the ex- 
ception of the turn which had been given to its 
conclusion; "to account for' which, ".he said, 
"it was not necessary to suppose the artist 
mad; he had only taken that mode of discour- 
aging your son's inclination to adopt a profes- 
sion which he believed to have neither public 
nor private patronage in that species of art 
which the young gentleman seemed to: prefer. 
" That opinion," continued he, "was no proof of 
insanity; it simply proved an erroneous mode 
of thinking. If the misconception of a ; fact, 
or a false inference from it, be, thought 3/ symp- 
tom of derangement, nine. tenths': of the' world 
would be in danger of a strait-waistcoats . 

f ' When the gentleman consulted by you first 
presented himself Uo the; public, it' is well're- 
merhbered thatifewiihen couli produce stronger 
claims jipon its favor.and. protection.: Though 
his hopes were high,-he.was riot.presumptuous ; 
conscious of talents which all acknowledged, he 
expected only that nourishing kindness which 
he conceived the country owed to its ingenious 
youth; and which alone was wanting to enable 
him.to return the favor with immeasurable in- 
terest. Like many others, he had deceived 
himself with accounts of ancient patronage, and 
fondly anticipated no less from what was proud- 
ly called an enlightened and - opulent nation ; 
therefore, when the first tinkling of his bell 
failed to collect around him the legitimate pa- 
trons of art — the rich and great, his surprise 
and disappointment were exactly what might 
have been expected from his ignorance of the 
real state of national feeling towards the ob- 
ject in which he was so deeply interested. Dis- 
heartened by that neglect which he regarded as 
a proof either of public ingratitude, or a general 
insensibility to the higher works of genius, after 
struggling for a time without vigor, and conse- 
quently without effect, he gradually retired from 
the public eye, as if preferring that his excellent 
talents should wither and die, rather than bloom 
by any other means of culture than those which 
his own particular conceptions of the art re- 
quired. 

"But, Sir, though neither the great nor 
wealthy are here the liberal patrons to whom 
the arts must look for effective and permanent 
support, we are not therefore without patronage. 
Though in other countries, and other times, the 



chiefs of the state were, by rank and inheri-. 
tance, the protectors. of genius, lure that duty 
is, confined to no. particular class of society; 
here every citizen, without distinction, male and 
female, young and old, is such a protector ; and 
if, comparatively, but few of : the .number have 
their thousands to lavish on : deserving merit,: 
they each have their mile ; and when great acts: 
'are proposed, what good, and indeed what evil, < 
may not be wrought by numbers'? If the man- 
of.genius may not here be honored and enriched 
by the few, it must be owing to his own per- 
verse and impracticable spirit, if he receive not 
those just rewards from the combined liberality 
of the many. And who shall say that the latter 
is a less honorable source of patronage than the 
former ? When the arch-patron — our country — 
is deceived in its legitimate agents, their duty 
reverts to the principal, to be performed not by 
delegation, but individually. Let your son, 
therefore, my dear Sir, proceed immediately, and 
without fear, to the cultivation of his fine 
talents, agreeably to the judicious advice you 
have already received ; let him have all that 
his own country can supply, and then let him 
enter the great schools of the Continent, and ' 
become, as it were, the pupil of the most illus- 
trious masters of ancient times; nor fear that, 
on his return, rich in the stores of Art, and ■ 
anxious for distinction, he shall be compelled 
to relinquish both the art and his country, to- 
dig-Va.e earth for a scurvy subsistence in the 
wilds of Africa." . 

I could not help taking the advantage of a 
pause here, to express the pleasure which my 
friendly counsellor gave me, and, the delightful 
hope his interesting communication inspired ; ' 
but as he had not clearly explained himself 
concerning. the nature of the patronage my son ' 
was hereafter to expect, I requested he would' 
have the goodness to describe how, on the com- : 
pletion of his studies,' -he should ^proceed, so as 
to secure to himself those' honors and rich re- 
wards which an approving and grateful country 
would doubtless be eager in some way to bestow. ; 
" That is the very point, Sir," be replied, " on • 
which I- am. proceeding- to instruct -you. ' I must " 
confess, notwithstanding; my-eulogiums on the • 
actual state of Art,' it were much to be desired 
that.the extraordinary merit of your son should, 
by its own intrinsic excellence, command that 7 
deep' respect and universal attention which it ' 
will certainly deserve, without other efforts on 
his part than merely presenting his works to the 
judicious few, whose circulated reports might 
give the tone to public opinion ; but when it is 
found that his high sanction, however estimable, 
operating only on a confined circle, and there- 
fore leading to no productive glory, is in this 
case nugatory, means more energetic must be 
employed to move the general body, and turn 
the current of popular curiosity into the desired 
channel. If that passion for Art which would . 
of itself produce an efficient patronage be want- ■: 
ing, it is not the part of wisdom to repine, but ■ 
to supply the deficiency by such expedients as 
our knowledge of the world may suggest. That 
important duty being, as I have just informed 
you, not confined to a class, but shared by the 
whole community, it is to the people in the 
aggregate that the man of genius, who expects , 
either fame or emolument from his labors, must : 
address himself; and the mode by which: that . 
appealis made, will readily be conceived by you, - 
Sir, when I remind you of the practice. of some • 
artists of an inferior order, to whom you prob- ? 
ably have ofton been a useful, though an un- ; 
conscious benefactor. . ... ; 

"An ingenious man, for instance, in quest of 
matter for his pencil, visits Constantinople, . 
Venice, or any other renowned city ; and wish- '■ 
ing to produce an extended representation of it, ; 
he does not. however excellent his talents, wait . 
until some grandee, or wealthy citizen, shall . ( 
give him a commission for that purpose; no, 
he immediately paints his' picture of an ample 
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size, spreads it on the walls of a circular edi- 
fice, under the name of a Panorama, and in- 
vites all the town to view his finished work. 
Accordingly all the town crowd to the new spec- 
tacle, and simply by dropping a slight fee at 
the door, are improved by his information, and 
delighted, or at least amused, by his genius ; 
and thus, in a short time, his accumulated gains 
amount to a liberal reward for his labor, far ex- 
ceeding what he could have demanded from any 
single patron. 

" This, Sir, is British patronage, a kind of 
protection suited to almost every purpose that 
can be imagined ; but it is the life-blood of 
modern Art, in that high class to which your 
son purposes to dedicate his talents. By this 
kind of patronage, you will remark, the artist 
is not only recompensed on his first appeal, but 
his work remains in his possession, to be either 
again exhibited after the proper interval, re 
served for the gratification of his family, or pre- 
sented by him to some public hall, church, or 
college, there to remain a lasting memorial of 
his generosity. By this kind of patronage, too, 
the artist, after receiving an important benefit, 
is not burdened for life by the favors of a single 
protector; he is nobly rewarded, yet he is inde- 
pendent. 

" Formerly, hospitals, schools, colleges, and 
other useful establishments, were erected and 
endowed by the liberality of certain well-dis- 
posed individuals ; such effects no longer flow 
from that cause. Liberality, however, is riot 
extinguished, it is diffused ; public institutions 
are no longer to be regarded as monuments of 
the munificence of particular persons, but tes- 
timonies of the public spirit, actuated by various 
motives. Thus it is, Sir, that our most cele- 
brated artists are formed, and thus also are they 
ehabled to cover themselves with glory, even in 
the highest exertions of their genius ; — even in 
that elevated line which immortalized the names 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo. In our times, 
Sir, no man desires to possess a work of this 
kind produced by his contemporary, but every 
man has just sufficient curiosity to take a pass- 
ing glance at such works in a public exhibition, 
and just liberality sufficient to comply with the 
easy conditions on which that hasty glance is to 
be obtained, and thus what one man, or several, 
cannot be induced to perform, thousands, by a 
voluntary impulse, accomplish with ease. Do 
not fear, therefore, that your son shall, after 
giving his admirable talents all the perfection 
and polish of which they are capable, be com- 
pelled to bury them in an African grave dug by 
himself." 

"That would be a consummation, Sir," said 
I, "much as I respect the laudable employment 
of the husbandman, I hope never to witness ; 
nor indeed can I persuade myself that it could 
have entered into the views of Providence, after 
making him bo rich a present, to place him 
where it must be for ever concealed from the 
world. There is nothing, as it appears to me, 
professionally dishonorable, nor derogatory to 
genius, either in the open appeal to public judg- 
ment, or the modest claim to public liberality, 
which you have described, although it is true, 
as you acknowledge, the rich meed of praise and 
profit might be conveyed in a more desirable 
form; but if the public feeling towards theArts 
allows of no alternative, the candidates for 
either must submit to the only conditions on 
which they can hope to gain them. Had the 
Arts, as in ancient times, been interwoven with 
the sacred and civil institutions of the country, 
the artists might have prescribed their own 
terms ; as it is, those who engage in a profession, 
neither popular nor necessaiy, must practice it 
as they find it, and as circumstances have or- 
dered; all that is required of them is to proceed 
honestly and fairly in the performance of that 
which is in itself fair and honest. It is on that 
point, Sir, I am anxious to he satisfied ; I would 
fain be informed," said I, "how a youth, whose 



talents are unknown to the world, shall be able 
to attract the favorable notice of those who are 
to be his future patrons. The ' stream of popu- 
lar curiosity,' as you term it, is not to be di- 
rected into the 'desired channel' without some 
previous steps, some active measures, and of 
what nature these may be, I own I am unable 
to conceive." '' Nothing is better known," he 
replied, " nor more easily made, than that pre- 
paratory arrangement, with all the measures 
necessary to ensure the success of such enter- 
prises. You are an Englishman, Sir, and there- 
fore know that in this country a thousand chan- 
nels are continually open, by which its whole 
population are informed of whatever is passing 
in the world, even to the most minute circum- 
stances. By these channels, Sir, on your son's 
preparing for action, means well known to the 
experienced in these matters, are taken, to in- 
form the public of his return from his Conti- 
nental studies ; which notice must be accom- 
panied with such highly wroughtcommendations 
as are best calculated to raise expectation and 
ensure applause. While this prelude is still 
fresh on the mind, the commencement of a 
' great worV is announced, 'which promises,' it 
is said, ' in the opinion of the most accomplished 
judges, to be a prodigy of art — a work in which 
will be seen all the excellences of the most ex- 
cellent masters of former times united ;' and 
much more of Jhe same kind of stimulating 
intelligence. These necessary preparations ju- 
diciously varied, must be continued from time 
to time during the progress of the work, which 
should by no means advance too rapidly ; for a 
production of this kind should seem to be a 
mountainous issue — the effect of a mighty 
struggle, in which the mind has to contend with 
all the toils and all the difficulties of a wonder- 
ful birth. A nice judgment will neither allow 
it to appear before the whole country shall be 
inflated with expectation, nor be delayed till 
that eager desire be tinctured with gall, which 
may ruin the project. 

"At this critical moment, Sir, the great desi- 
deratum is notoriety, and to attain which, a 
variety of expedients will suggest themselves to 
minds that are active and acute. Among others, 
biography should not be neglected. The mo- 
notonous life of a student promises few mate- 
rials of interest, yet in the hands of an author 
expert in that department, your son's memoirs, 
graced with his effigy, might be made to pro- 
duce a ' powerful sensation' in the pages of a 
periodical register extensively circulated. He 
might find no incidents, no events of impor- 
tance, but many topics of panegyric — which is 
the thing most needful in the supposed emer- 
gency. 

" This, however, is only one of the numerous 
engines that, with more or less effect, the pru- 
dent artist will employ, as opportunities offer in 
the course of his labor ; nor, indeed, should they 
be discontinued as long as fame and fortune re- 
main the objects of his ambition. The great 
work is at length completed. A shower of 
notices dispersed through the town, immediately 
declares the day when it will be uncurtained 
and placed before the general eye. That mo- 
mentous event takes place, whereupon, instantly, 
every journalist kindly, and, it must be sup- 
posed, disinterestedly, undertakes the pleasing 
task of describing the work, and its enthusiastic 
reception. All the world, but especially all the 
great world, are said to have been present, when 
' the most rapturous applause dwelt on every 
tongue, and the most exquisite delight sparkled 



in every eye. 



"(To oe continued.) 



The Charity Commissioners propose to remove 
the pictures in Dulwich Gallery to the National 
Gallery — a centralization of Art, but an injury 
to Dulwich. A new church is to be built with 
the spare founds, and two open schools are to 
be erected. — Athcnaum. 



The newspapers recently announced the death 
of Mr. Chambers Hall, a gentleman well known 
as one of the most intelligent collectors of objects 
recherche in Art. With a taste that was catholic, 
Mr. Hall sought every opportunity of enriching 
his portfolios or garnishing his walls with the 
choicest works ; yet, while he disdained not Art 
in her lower tendencies, he had the greatest 
predilection for those schools in which beauty of 
form or nobleness of aim prevails. Banging 
from Eaphael to Ostade, his taste displayed it- 
self in the acquisition of some of the finest 
drawings of the several schools, — many that 
were preparations for some of their most cele- 
brated pictures. The void created by the demise 
of such a gentleman is not readily supplied, — 
for he was one of the few who possessed the 
knowledge, the fine taste, or the public spirit to 
collect works of the severer Italian schools, — 
and though, as has been observed, he was rich 
in works of the Dutch masters, he was one of 
the few Englishmen with a passion for, as he 
made the acknowledgment of his sense of, the 
superiority of the spiritual over the material. 
For him the selected forms of the Greek bronze, 
the Etruscan vase, or the Virgin Mother of the 
Italian had more charms than the materialism 
of the Dutch Vraw, the vulgarities of boorish 
manners, or the literal truths of still-life, — and 
when he sought these, it was in consequence of 
some victory achieved by the artist over the low 
or unpromising nature of the subject in the 
exhibition of some special mastery of technical 
management. Not restricted to subjects of his- 
tory, Mr. Hall's taste led him to the acquisition 
of some remarkably fine examples of portraiture 
and landscape, recorded by the varied means of 
color, the pencil, or the etching-needle. With 
a public spirit' worthy of imitation, Mr. Hall 
sought not these for selfish or mere personal 
ends, as his patriotism and public spirit evidence 
by the munificent act which he performed a few 
short months previous to his death — having 
divided his collection between the Museums of 
London and Oxford. In thus making these 
valuable additions to the before-named deposi- 
taries his example is no less instructive, for he 
had the gratification of living (though but a 
short time, it must be confessed) to enjoy the 
satisfaction to be derived from so liberal a deed. 
His donation to the Taylor Museum at Oxford 
was noticed in the columns of this journal at the 
time it was made, — it is, therefore, now only 
necessary to advert to it for the purpose of 
showing to what an extent Mr. Hall felt — as all 
thinking persons, well-wishers to the Art- 
knowledge of their country must feel — the neces- 
sity of cultivating at our Universities a taste for 
the higher branches of the Fine Arts. Without 
such education, it is hopeless to see our public 
buildings improved, to find members of the 
senate au courant with a Fine Art question 
when it arises, and to put an end to the system 
of jobbing which now like an incubus sits 
upon the shoulders of Art, whether it be a 
memorial statue or a public picture. Improve- 
ment in our artistic education at the Universities 
is the first step towards the proper^ministerial 
direction of the minds and tastes of the masses. 
— Alhenazum. 

The following note is from a Correspondent at 
Beyrout : — 

Last month the French corvette La SeVieuse 
passed by Beyrout on her way to Marseilles, 
having on board the sarcophagus found at 
Sidon, belonging to M. Peritie. The inscription 
is in Phoenician, and has been deciphered by M. 
le Due de Luynes, and the following is the 
translation from his French version : — " In the 
mouth of Bui, the 14th year of my reign, I, 
Ezman Azar, King of the Sidon ians, son of 
Tebnnad, also King of the Sidonians, son of 
Amesstris my mother, great priestess of Esther, 
in Babylon .... spoke thus : ' In the flower of 
my youth, in the midst of the cellars of my per- 
fumed and wines, I was struck by death 
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From the funereal vault where rest my hones 
which I myself caused to be constructed, I 
adjure all dynasties, all generations, and all 
men not to violate the place of my repose, not 
to open my tomb, not to load its stone, not to 
take away the offerings which are deposited 

therein Near unto me is also the tomb of 

Amestris, my mother, great priestess of Astarbe 
(Astarte ?) in Babylon, who caused to be con- 
structed the temple of Baal in Babylon . . . and 
also of Elcana, who made magnificent presents 

to the temple of and also of Elcana, who 

built the temple of Dan. ... I vow malediction 
to every dynasty, every generation, and every 
man who violates my tomb, or who raises the 
lid, or who takes away the offerings therein de- 
posited May his nuptial bed be sterile, 

my curse be upon him for ever in all his posterity, 
may he be extirpated from the earth, let him not 

be allowed to bury his mother for .... I, 

Azman Azar, King of the Sidonians, son of 
Tebunad, King of the Sidonians, son of Amestris, 
my mother, great priestess of Esther in Baby- 
lon ' The rest of the inscription is effaced 

by time." 

LETTER FROM IBLEWILD. 

October 10, 1S55. 

Dear Morris, — I am a little unhappy to-day, 
and upon a point, which, in its general bearings, 
is of sufficient interest to the rural public, to 
excuse the putting my sorrows into print. It 
involves the delicate question of V love thy 
neighbor as thyself" — the human relation, that 
is to say, which one holds to the boys of the 
neighborhood independent of law, as brought 
home to my particular feelings, just now, in the 
matter of chestnuts. The burs are just break- 
ing, you know, and the urchins, with tails and 
without — the boys and the better-behaved squir- 
rels — are at their liveliest time of year. Par- 
don me if I take a fresh paragraph and go into 
particulars on Jhe subject. 

I became tenant of this wooded glen, I am 
free to admit, with a full understanding that it 
was a sort of nut-municipality — an indiffer- 
ently fenced wilderness, equi-distaut from the 
villages of Cornwall, Moodna, and Canterbury, 
and free to all three for courtships and flower- 
hunting, the year round, but particularly for 
chestnuts and butternuts in October. The re- 
public included squirrels; and the earliest op- 
portunities were seized to give these little never- 
sad quadrupeds, and their fellow-citizens the 
lovers and children, to understand, that new 
fences were for no abridgment of their liberties. 
As a previous letter of mine has been approved 
for stating — I was rather obliged to them, on 
the contrary (the biped portion), for adding God's 
sixth-day charm to my little Eden, and, by 
walking and looking happy here and there, 
completing what were else, for either poet or 
painter, a tame Paradise. 

But I have been refining upon our mere wil- 
derness, this summer. Borrowing an idea from 
my friend Sargent, over the river, I have been 
trimming the trees into frames for the scenery 
pictures around. Half a dozen landscapes, 
visible in different directions from turns in tho 
walks and roads, have been set in leafy circles 
or pointed arches, by carefully lopping the limbs 
of trees between which they were seen. The 
chestnuts, more particularly, with their far- 
spread limbs, had been made into massive 
frames for the distant mountains; and under 
one of the largest of them (and here comes my 
grievance), I had the held promontory which 
iorms the lordly estate of my neighbor Ver- 
plank, enclosed like a Salvator Rosa of great 
price. Now, what do you think ? A chestnut- 
Saturday comes round, during my absence from 
homo, and on my return, I find the walks and 
roads littered with leaves, burs, and broken 
sticks, my picture-frames all more or less bat- 
tered out of shape with the long poles, but the 



sweeping branch that so magnificently arched 
over my Verplank landscape chopped short off! 
The gem of the gallery destroyed to get a hand- 
ful of chestnuts ! 

But, before moralizing on this, let me men- 
tion a more grown-up grievance which involves 
the same question — an incident of a week or 
two ago. Our grounds, as I have already men- 
tioned to you, are graced and enlivened by a 
large frequentation of strangers in the summer 
months. They come from all directions — 
many carriage-loads a day — and stroll about 
through the tangled recesses of wood and 
stream, embellishing greatly the groves and 
meadows along which we get glimpses of their 
gay dresses as they come and go, but brighten- 
ing my summer's day, besides, with the sight of 
happiness in which my open gate has given me 
a share. We were driving out, on the after- 
noon I refer to, just as a gay private equipage, 
with a party of four, drove in. We exchanged 
bows with the strangers, as usual, and as my 
nephew Harry, one of the handsomest and most 
courteous little fellows in the world, held open 
the gate for them to pass, they complimented 
me by inquiring if he was my son, and saying 
some civil things to him for his politeness. 
They were well-dressed and fashionable looking 
ladies and gentlemen — and, yet, see what they 
could do ! They tied their horses to a beauti- 
ful cedar-tree on the lawn, directly in front of 
our d*rawing-room windows, and left them 
there while they took an hour's stroll through 
the glen, the horses (just in the worst of fly- 
time) pawing and kicking up a square yard of 
the smooth velvet grass, and gnawing off half 
the baric of this invaluable cedar. There were 
the stable and sheds within a few feet, and a 
long tie-post which they had passed directly by, 
placed on purpose so that no one could miss it. 
The tree which they have probably destroyed 
(it stands, swathed and poulticed with sad dis- 
figurement of our lawn, at present), took at 
least twenty years to grow, and the site of our 
house was chosen with reference to this and 
three or four other superb evergreens which, if 
similarly made tie-posts of, could not be re- 
placed in a lifetime. 

Now, these visitors meant no harm — though 
I do not believe they would have tied their 
horses just there, if they had not known us to 
be off the premises. It was merely a hurried 
thoughtlessness of other people's rights, and a 
want of the habitual politeness which keeps 
people gentlemen when not likely to be ob- 
served. I should mention that the party rang 
at the door and requested to be shown over the 
house, mentioning that they had just passed 
me at the gate — the female servant thus being 
led to suppose they were our friends, and feeling 
delicate about requesting them to find another 
place for their horses. 

The fact is, the standard of general politeness 
and regard for the thoroughfare and wayside 
rights of non-acquaintances, is humiliatingly 
low, in our country. We are a rude and impo- 
lite people in little things, though as chivalric 
and disinterested as any nation on earth when 
there is any particular call for it. Our primer 
and catechism of civilities wants looking to — 
the better education of children and the work- 
ing classes in these trifling points of national 
manners. 

And this brings me to the question, the ask- 
ing of which was the main purpose of my let- 
ter. Is it not possible — would it not be patri- 
otic to think seriously of it as a republicanism 
— to so far correct the evil, as to avoid the 
otherwise inevitable alternative? Must our 
American public be excluded from the parks, 
grounds, gardens and cultivated rural retreats 
of private persons, and excluded simply because 
they do not behave civilly when admitted ? Ours 
should be, above all other lands, the one where 
there is the freest sharing of what is innocent, 
natural and beautiful. And, so little a differ- 



ence of education and general attention to the 
matter would make it so ! The material is in 
ns — the kindness and generosity in the natural 
ore which only needs coining into pennyworths. 

But, 1 for myself, I am still going to believe 
in mankind and strangers — or, rather, I am not 
going to exclude the ninety-nine kindly and 
gentle for the incivility and brutality of the 
hundredth. It will be long before I shall be 
willing to see the smile of nature in a beautiful 
tree disfigured by "Beware of dogs and spring- 
guns " in a sign-board on the trunk. So, for 
the present, come boys for the chestnuts ! and 
come strangers for the walks and the water- 
falls! Only (once more) climb carefully for 
what will come down with shaking, and please 
not to tie your horses to my trees ! 

And with this little sermon I will close my 
letter. Yours, n. p. w; 

— Home Journal. . 



We string together a few paragraphs of 
German Art-gossip. Prof von Kaulbach, assisted 
by his pupil, Herr Echter, has almost finished 
his large fresco-painting, " Die Hunnenschlacht," 
in one of the saloons of the New Museum, at 
Berlin. — Prof, von Schwind has returned from 
the Wartburg to Munich, after having finished 
at the famous old castle his series of frescoes 
serving to illustrate its history.— Prof. Ranch 
has executed in marble a fine bust of Baron 
Humboldt. His marble group of Moses, with 
Aaron and Hur staying up his hands in the 
battle with the Amalekites, is advancing, and 
will, when completed, find its place at Sans 
Souci. 

The Dusseldorf Exhibition of this year, opened 
in the latter half of July, is drawing near its 
close. To judge from the reports in the 
Rhineland papers, it is by no means equal to 
many of its predecessors. The great names of 
the school are hardly represented, and the few 
to be met with do not appear to have con- 
tributed works worthy of their reputation. 
Grand historic combinations are wanting 
altogether, and the landscapes are scarcely 
so numerous as in former years. The most 
attractive picture, we infer from the journals, is 
the work of a lady, — " Pflanzerkinder," by Frau 
Marie Wiegmann, a gifted pupil of Prof. Sohn. 
It represents a group of beautiful, half-naked 
children, playing, with southern vivacity, among 
the tropical plants of a shallow river, and 
watched by a colored woman who, in a cowerino" 
position, looks down on them from the shady 
shore. Among other pictures mentioned with 
praise, we observe " Christmorgen," by Herr 
Joseph Fay,— "Das Findelkind," by Herr 
Salentin, — "Eine Kegelbahn," by Herr Hidde- 

mann, — "Nach der Schlacht," by Herr Sell, 

and a north German forest-landscape, by Herr 
A. Michelis, " Die Aufnahme des Papstes Sixtus 
V. als Hirten-Knabe in das Kloster zu Ascoli," 
by Herr Carl Thiel, one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the school, is reported to surprise by its 
masterly coloring and technical perfection. 
Some pictures by Prof. Julius Hubner of Dresden 
(formerly one of the great ornaments of the 
Dusseldorf Academy), are very severely blamed. 
— Athcndum. 

Messrs. Hemjngs, at Bow, have lately con- 
structed a corrugated iron church, with east iron 
ornaments in the Perpendicular style, for the 
Colonies. Even Vulcan turns Christian. When 
shall we see a crystal cathedral and an iron 
palace ? — Athenceum. 

If architecture improved in proportion to the 
number of new churches built, we should soon 
see the revival of a lost science. From 1841 to 
1851 there were 1,197 churches built in Great 
Britain. In London alone there are 1,114 
architects. — Athenceum. 



